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We have heard so much recently about the poor 
results of our classical teaching that we are apt 
to overlook the fact that, inadequate as are the me- 
thods pursued now-a-days, they represent a great 
advance upon those of the previous generation. In 
fact it may be said without fear of dispute that the 
text-books that are in the hands of our high-school 
pupils to-day are as nearly perfect as our human 
intelligences can devise, while the large number of 
them makes it possible to suit almost every tempera- 
ment, whether of pupil or teacher. The changes 
that are to come will appertain rather to a reversal 
of the method now in vogue than to an improvement 
in our text-books. These will be different; they can 
not possibly be superior. For encouragement’s sake 
it is often valuable to look back to earlier accounts 
of classical instruction, and I have been much inter- 
ested in some remarks that are to be found in Mr. 
A. C. Benson's House of Quiet, a new edition of 
which has recently appeared. As a young man Mr. 
Benson followed the customary classical course both 
in school and college. But he doubts very much its 
efficacy. There was never any mastery of anything. 
Study of grammar was largely a memorizing of ex- 
ceptions and a learning of forms rarely if ever met 
with in later reading. No indication was ever given 
that the pupils were dealing with literature. He 
continues : 


My own belief is that both the method of in- 
struction and the spirit of the instruction are at 
fault. Like the Presbyterian Liturgy, the system 
depends far too much on the individuality of the 
teacher, and throws too great a strain upon his 
mood. <A vigorous, brilliant, lively, humorous, rhe- 
torical man can break the shackles of construing and 
parsing, and give the boys the feeling of having 
been in contact with a larger mind; but in the 
hands of a dull and uninspiring teacher the system 
is simply famishing from its portentous aridity. The 
result, at all events, is that the majority of the boys 
at our schools never get the idea that they are in 
the presence of literature at all. They are kept 
kicking their heels in the dark and cold antechamber 
of parsing and grammar, and never get a glimpse 
of the bright gardens within. 


No such indictment can be brought against our 
schools. The tendency is usually in the other direc- 
tion, and our teachers are prone to give even too 
much ,attention to literary and other extra-gram- 
matical interpretation. What Mr. Benson wanted is 


well indicated in another place, which I subjoin 
as containing a possible hint to other teachers. 


Neither do I think that I can claim to have had 
any particular love for the Classics; but I was blest 
with a pictorial mind, and, though much of my classi- 
cal reading was a mere weariness to me, I was 
cheered at intervals by a sudden romantic glimpse 
of some scene or other that seized me with a vivid 
reality. The Odyssey and the Aeneid were rich in 
these surprises; for the talk of Gods, indeed, I had 
nothing but a bewildered contempt; but such a scene 
as Laertes in his patched gaiters, fumbling with a 
young tree on his upland farm, at once seized tyran- 
nically upon my fancy. Catullus, Horace and Martial 
gave me occasional food for the imagination; and all 
at once it seemed worth while to traverse the arid 
leagues, or wade, as Tennyson said, in a sea of glue, 
for these divine moments. 

One such scene that affected my fancy I will de- 
scribe in greater detail; and let it stand as a speci- 
men. It was in the third Aeneid; we were sitting 
in a dusty class-room, the gas flaring. The lesson 
proceeded slowly and wearily, with a thin trickle 
of exposition from the desk, emanating from a mas- 
ter who was evidently as sick of the whole business 
as ourselves. 

Andromache, widow of Hector, after a forced 
union with Neoptolemus, becomes the bride of Hel- 
enus, Hector’s brother. Helenus, on the death of 
Pyrrhus, becomes his successor in the chieftainship, 
and Andromache is once more a queen. She builds 
a rustic altar, an excuse for lamentation, and there 
bewails the memory of her first lord. I was reflecting 
that she must have made but a dreary wife for 
Helenus, when in a moment the scene was changed. 
Aeneas, it will be remembered, comes on her in her 
orisons with his troop of warriors behind him, 
and is greeted by the terrified queen, who believes 
him to be an apparition, with a wild and artless 
question ending in a burst of passionate grief: “If 
you come from the world of spirits”, she says, “Hec- 
tor ubi est?” It is one of those sudden turns that 
show the ineffable genius of Virgil. 

I saw in a moment a clearing in a wood of beeches; 
one great tree stood out from the rest. Half-hidden 
in the foliage stood a tall stone pillar, supporting a 
mouldering urn. Close beside this was a stone al- 
cove, with a little altar beneath it. In the alcove 
stood a silent listening statue with a downcast head. 
From the altar went up a little smoke; the queen 
herself, a slender figure, clad in black, with pale 
worn face and fragile hands, bent in prayer. By her 
side were two maidens, also in the deepest black, a 
priest in stiff garments, and a boy bearing a box of 
incense. 

A slight noise falls on the ear of Andromache; 
she turns, and there at the edge of a green forest 
path, lit by the red light of a low mouldering sun, 
stands the figure of a warrior, his arms rusty and 
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dark, his mailed feet sunk in the turf, leaning on his 
spear. His face is pale and heavily lined, worn with 
ungentle experience, and lit by a strange light of 
recognition. His pale forked beard falls on his 
breast; behind him a mist of spears. 

This was the scene; very rococo, no doubt, and 


romantic, but so intensely real, so glowing, that I. 


could see the pale-stemmed beeches ; and_ below, 
through a gap, low fantastic hills and a wan river 
winding in the plain. I could see the white set face 
of Aeneas, the dark-eyed glance of the queen, the 
frightened silence of the worshippers. & &. 


THE ROMAN WALL IN BRITAIN.' 

It has long seemed to me unfortunate that,gof the 
large number of Americans interested in the Classics 
and in Roman History who visit Great Britain every 
summer, very few ever take the little trouble neces- 
sary to see the remains of the great Roman Wall 
in Northumberland and Cumberland. 

No one needs to be reminded of the capital im- 
portance of this system of fortification in the history 
of Roman Britain, but few realize the profound im- 
pression made by the actual sight of the ruined but 
still imposing wall stretching a score of miles, up 
hill and down dale, in uncompromising defiance of 
natural difficulties, over the boldest heights and across 
the dreariest moors of the northern counties. 

The chief points of interest are easily reached 
from several stations on the railway which connects 
Carlisle and Newcastle. Hexham, an attractive town 
with a fine old abbey church, and Gilsland, a favorite 
summer resort, both charmingly situated, are the 
most convenient headquarters for the visitor who can 
devote several days to his explorations. 

The Roman Wall, commonly called the Wall of 
Hadr‘an, running from Tyne to Solway, is not to be 
confounded with the more northerly barrier, com- 
monly called the Wall of Antoninus, between Clyde 
and Forth. The latter was built of turf by Lollius 
Urbicus under the orders of Antoninus Pius, who 
reigned 138-161 A. D. It has been completely ruined 
by the contruction first of a canal, and afterwards, 
of the railway from Glasgow to Edinburgh. 

Agricola, whose life was written by his son-in-law 
Tacitus, was in command of the Roman province of 
Britain 78-84 A. D. His chief work was the partial 
subjugation of the great tribe of the Brigantes, be- 
tween Tyne and Humber. The rather obscure lan- 
guage of Tacitus seems to indicate the erection of 
fortresses along the Tyne as well as between Clyde 
and Forth. 

Archaeologists have therefore inclined to attribute 
to Agricola the original location of various camps or 
stations along the line of the Northumbrian Wall. 

Spartianus (Vita Hadriani 11.2) directly attributes 
the building of our wall to Hadrian (117-138 A. D.). 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of The Classical Associa- 
Holl. of the Atlantic States held at Princeton University, April 


In 208 A. D. Septimius Severus came with his sons, 
Caracalla and Geta, to regulate affairs in Britain, and 
died at Eboracum (York) in 211 A. D. The same 
Spartianus, apparently, says of Severus (Vita Severi 
18.2): “As for Britain, the chief glory of his reign 
is that he fortified it by a wall drawn across the 
island terminating at both ends in the ocean; and 
from this work he received the surname of Britan- 
nicus”, 

This attribution of the same work to Hadrian and 
Severus constitutes the chief difficulty in connec- 
tion with our subject. 

A century ago scholars assigned the building of the 
Vallum, a system of earthen ramparts, parallel to 
the wall, to Hadrian, and the construction of the 
stone wall itself, the Murus, to Severus. 

In 1820 Hodgson, the historian of Northumber- 
land, published his theory that the whole system of 
defence, stone wall, earthen ramparts and all, was 
the work of one mind and that the mind of Hadrian; 
and that whatever Severus may have done was only 
repair and renovation. Supported by the earnest 
adhesion of Dr. Bruce, the chief historian of the 
Wall, this theory held the field during the greater 
part of the 19th century. 

Of late there has been a change in archaeological 
opinion, by reason of the discovery of a sod wall 
(cespiticius murus) in some places in the immediate 
neighborhood of the stone wall. Professor Haver- 
field has been quoted as the chief holder of the 
opinion that probably Hadrian built a wall of sods, 
the remains of which lie buried under the stone 
wall, which Severus, following almost invariably the 
same line of defence, superimposed upon them. This 
is an attractive theory, but we cannot yet say that 
it is definitely established. 

An admirable lecture upon this subject was given 
by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, in the series of University 
of Cambridge Local Lectures, at the summer meeting 
at York 1910. 

The stone wall extended 80 Roman miles from 
Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness on the Solway. 
It was probably at least 17 feet high and may have 
averaged 8 feet in thickness. At its foot, on the 
north, ran a ditch which may have been 15 feet 
deep and 40 feet wide at the top, with a flat bottom, 
and cut through stone, rock and earth indifferently. 
On the south side of the wall ran a road for the 
use of the garrison. 

About 20 miles of the wall are now visible above 
ground, generally 4 to 6 feet high—the central part, 
crossing the moors of western Northumberland and 
eastern Cumberland. So much has escaped the de- 
stroying hand of the builders of farm houses and 
cattlefolds, and the more destructive operations of 
Marshal Wade who levelled many miles of the wall 
in the 18th century, in order to lay upon its founda- 
tions his Military Way. 
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At varying distances along the wall were the 23 
permanent camps or stations of the garrison, most 
of them built directly into the wall, but a few stand- 
ing free to the south of it. Each was intended to 
accommodate a cohort (600 to 1000 men) of auxiliary 
infantry or a regiment (ala) of cavalry. They vary 
in extent from about 2 acres to nearly 6. Usually 
they have four gates, one on each side; in one or 
two cases there are two eastern and two western 
gates, making six in all. The names of the stations 
and those of the respective bodies of troops which 
occupied them, in regular order from east to west, 
are known to us from the Notitia Dignitatum,’, 
which probably dates from the beginning of the 5th 
century. 

The majority of the stations have been identified 
by means of inscriptions found in them, correspond- 
ing to the indications in the Notitia’. 

Besides these stations there were about 80 smaller 
fortified enclosures, which we call mile-castles, suit- 
able for 50 to 100 men, and about 320 smaller 
enclosures, hardly more than stone sentry-boxes. 
The latter, hardly a quarter of a mile apart, were 
within trumpet-call of each other. The legend of 
a speaking tube running the whole length of the wall 
seems to be without foundation. 

The wall is to a great extent laid directly upon 
rock which comes close to the surface. Otherwise 
the top-soil was excavated to a width of some 9 
feet and broad slabs of stone laid along both sides 
of the trench so formed. On the slabs were laid 
the stones of the first course. The slabs project 
several inches, the first course one or two inches 
beyond the face of the wall, which is otherwise per- 
pendicular. The two faces are formed of blocks 
having squared ends. The blocks run lengthwise 
into the wall, tapering toward the interior. The 
exposed surface of each is approximately 8 inches by 
10—the length approximately 20 inches. The interior 
of the wall is a solid mass of concrete, stones and 
mortar, filling the whole space from one face to the 
other. No bonding tiles were used. The outer 
stones were evidently selected with care and in some 
cases carried as far as 7 or 8 miles. Ancient 
quarries with still visible inscriptions bear witness 
to this fact. 

It has been calculated that the work must have 
required the labor of 10,000 men at least two years, 
and that it cannot have cost less than $5,000,000; 
also that about 15,000 men were needed to garrison 
the stations. 

For nearly the whole of its course the stone 
wall is accompanied on its south side, at distances 
varying from 30 to 500 yards, by a system of parallel 
embankments, usually three, with one deep fosse, 


| Notitia Dignitatum omnium tam civilium quam militarium., 
—Ed. O. Seeck, Berlin, 1876. 


4 The same matter is to be found in C. 1. L. VIL. 


which often form a more important feature in the 
landscape than the wall itself. 

When the embankments are dug into we find that 
they are not like the earthen wall of Antoninus, 
built of layers of sods, but are simply composed 
of shovelled up masses of earth and stones. 

The object of this work, which we have agreed 
to call the Vallum, and which is apparently without 
a counterpart in any other Roman system of defence, 
is still a mystery. If it were intended to guard the 
defenders of the stone wall against attacks from the 
south it ought always to have chosen the strongest 
position toward the south. According to military 
experts it has obviously failed to do so. 

The present tendency of archaeologists is to the 
opinion that it was not a military work at all. It 
is best to keep this question distinct from the other 
question, itself difficult enough, of the builder of 
the Murus. 

We owe the preservation of the finest Roman re- 
mains in the north of England to John Clayton 
(1792-1890), a wealthy business man of Newcastle, 
whose country home, Chesters, stands upon a part 
of the wall. In his park, between the house and 
the North Tyne, lies the station of Cilurnum. 

Deeply interested in classical literature and arch- 
aeology, but unable to leave his home and business, 
he devoted Mondays to investigations in his own 
neighborhood. His walks along the line of the wall 
revealed the havoc wrought by landowners and 
farmers. It was hopeless to try to arouse public 
opinion on such a subject, seventy years ago. There 
was no course open except purchase, and before 
his death he had become the owner of five stations 
extending in a series westward from the North 
Tyne. The excavations at Cilurnum on his own 
estate began as far back as 1840. 

The admirable museum, built by his nephew in 
1895 upon the grounds at Chesters, contains the chief 
collection of objects found along the line of the 
wall—coins, pottery, inscribed stones, domestic uten- 
sils, etc, in great numbers and variety’. 

One of the most interesting single objects found 
at Chesters was the military diploma of 146 A. D., 
now in the British Museum with the other three 
previously found on English soil. 

The most curious discovery of the whole region 
was that of the sacred well of an otherwise unknown 

1See a book entitled An Account of the Roman Antiquities 
reserved in the museum at Chester, Northumberland: to which 
s added a series of Chapters describing the Excavations made by 
the late John Clayton, Esq., F.S. A., at Cilurnum, Procolitia 
Burcovicus and other sites on the Roman Wall: with one hun. 
dred illustrations and a sketch map of the Roman Wall. Lon- 
don, Gilbert and Rivington, Lt’d, 1903. Price 2s, 6d. 432 pages. 
The book contains also historical and descriptive chapters, and 
bibliographical sections ; on page 76 is a list of twenty-two papers 

astle); on page ere is a list of over forty pa 
on the antiquities in the Chesters Museum contributed to Are ae- 
ologia Aeliana and other periodicals by various writers, includ- 
ing Bruce, Haverfield, Hodgkin and Huebner ; on page 290 we 


find a list of forty-six ancient and mod ks, f ‘ 
Haverfield, on the History of the Wall. meneminienteeci4 
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goddess, Coventina, at Porcolitia, the next station 
west of Cilurnum. The well was choked with a 
great mass of miscellaneous objects—some dropped 
as votive offerings, others apparently thrown in to 
conceal them at the time of some catastrophe, per- 
haps the capture or destruction of the post by an 
enemy. There is a classified list of 13, 487 of the 
coins taken from this well, the latest being of the 
time of Gratian (367-383 A. D.). 

One object, of special interest to readers of Taci- 
tus, is a tablet of the 20th Legion, Valeria Victrix, 
with its device, a boar. This was the legion com- 
manded by Agricola when serving as legatus legionis, 
under Vettius Bolanus and Petilius Cerealis, gov- 
ernors of Britain (Tacitus, Agricola 7-8). It had 
come to the island in 43 A. D. with Claudius’s 
invading force; in Agricola’s time it was probably 
quartered at Deva (Chester) ; this inscription shows 
that a detachment of it was serving in Southern 
Scotland in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Of all the stations probably the two most deserv- 
ing of a visit are, first, Cilurnum on account of its 
size and degree of preservation, showing with unu- 
sual completeness the arrangement of a typical statio, 
with its walls, gates, streets and public buildings; 
with even a villa outside the walls, no doubt the 
residence of the commandant; on account, too, of the 
extraordinary beauty of its site on the bank of the 
North Tyne in an environment of lovely, soft hills; 
and, second, Borcovicus (Housesteads)’, the second 
station to the west, where we reach the scenic 
climax of the whole region; the Wall is seen for 
miles in both directions, climbing over the highest 
hills in the midst of the grim solitudes of the bleak 
moors. It is here that the lonely, austere majesty 
of this work of a bygone age makes its deepest 
impression. 

Besides the wall and its stations, the recent excava- 
tions of Corstopitum, close to the village of Cor- 
bridge’, 21% miles south of the line of the wall, 
and 3 miles east of Hexham, have revealed the exten- 
sive remains of a Roman town, not of a purely 
military character, though no doubt owing its im- 
portance chiefly to its strategic situation upon the 
great road leading north from Eboracum (York). 
Some of the finest and most solid Roman masonry 
ever found in Britain has here been laid bare by 
the excavator’s spade. 

As a general guide, the traveller should procure 
Bruce’s Handbook to the Roman Wall (the 5th 
edition was published in 1907), London, Longmans, 
Green & Co.; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Andrew Reed 
& Co. A feature of the book is the map, a yard 

1 Permit required: obtainable gratis at the bookseller’s in 
Hexham. 

*See The Romano-British Site of Corstopitum{ (Corbridge, 
Northumberland). An Account of the Excavations during 1907-8 
by Knowles and Foster; London and Newcastle — Andrew Rei 


& Co., 199. WW pages, with numerous illustrations and dia- 
grams. 


long, folded inside the cover and backed with tough 
muslin. In the high winds of the Northumbrian 
hills it is almost impossible to consult a paper map. 

There is a scarcity of good photographs of the 
region. The amateur with a good instrument, and 
with leisure to wait for spells of bright weather, 
could bring away rich photographic spoils. 


J. H. Westcorr. 
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A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited by John 
Edwin Sandys. Cambridge (England): at the 
University Press (1910). xxv-+ 891 pages. 


$6.00. 
First Notice 

The plan of this substantial volume is similar 
to that of the Companion to Greek Studies which 
first appeared in 1905 and reached a second edition 
in the following year. Its aim is to furnish in a 
single work such information as the average stu- 
dent of Roman literature most needs for the inter- 
pretation and elucidation of his authors. For those 
who have not access to many books it is intended 
to take the place of a large number of standard 
works of reference; for those who are within 
reach of good libraries, it is meant to serve as a 
brief outline and as a handy guide to the most 
important literature of Latin Philology and Roman 
and Etruscan Archaeology and Art. 

In the language of the preface, the book 


contains articles on the Geography and Ethnology of 
Italy, and on the Topography of Rome; on Fauna 
and Flora; on Roman chronology, with Chronolog- 
ical Tables extending from the foundation of Rome 
to the death of Justinian in 565 A. D.; and on the 
Religion of the Romans, Etruscans, and other Italic 
communities. The chapter on Private Antiquities 
is supplemented by an article on Roman Education. 
That on Public Antiquities, which fills a large part 
of the volume, is divided into no less than sixteen 
articles. These include a full description of the 
development of the Koman Constitution, a review 
of Roman Law adapted to the requirements of classi- 
cal students, together with articles on Finance and 
Population and Orders of Society, on Colonies, on 
the Municipal and Provincial systems (with a sur- 
vey of all the Roman Provinces), on Industry and 
Commerce, on Roads and Travel, on Measures, 
Weights and Money, on the Army and the Navy 
(with a historical sketch of the rise of Roman sea- 
yower), and, finally, on Public Games and on the 

heatre. Roman Art is treated under the five 
headings .of Architecture, Sculpture, Terra-cottas, 
Gems, and Painting and Mosaic; Literature under 
the three divisions of (1) Poetry to the end of the 
Augustan age, (2) Post-Augustan Poetry, and (3) 
Prose, from Cato, the Censor of 184 B. C., to Cas- 
siodorus, who ceased to be the Secretary of the 
Ostrogothic dynasty in 536 A. D. The same chapter 
includes a sketch of Koman Philosophy, and of 
Roman Medicine ending with Galen. The next 
chapter deals with the three cognate subjects of 
Epigraphy, Palaeography, and Textual Criticism; 
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while the concluding chapter is reserved for the 
Languages of Italy, the Metres of the Classical Latin 
poets, and the History of Latin Scholarship begin- 
ning with the Roman Age and ending with the recent 
foundation of the Society for the Promotion of 
Roman (or Latin) Studies, which is also the aim 
of the present volume. 

In view of the size of the volume, to say nothing 
of the wide range of subjects covered, it is mani- 
festly impossible for a single reviewer to deal in 
any adequate fashion with all parts of it or to do 
more than indicate in a general way the content 
and quality of the different articles. In order, there- 
fore, to have the advantage of special knowledge 
and different points of view, I have secured the 
cooperation of my colleagues, Professor Kirby 
Flower Smith and Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin, who will 
discuss in a later issue those portions of the Com- 
panion which lie nearest to their individual studies. 

The section on the Topography of Rome by 
Thomas Ashby, Director of the British School in 
Rome, covers pages 35 to 48 and is without doubt 
the best brief account of the city that we now have. 
It is interesting to observe (§ 40) that Dr. Ashby 
still clings to the traditional scheme of the Palatine 
as “the nucleus of the city”, Roma Quadrata, and 
Septimontium, in spite of the vigorous and cer- 
tainly at some points successful attacks of which 
it has recently been the object. In this connection 
he might with advantage have referred to Professor 
J. B. Carter’s elaborate article, Roma Quadrata and 
the Septimontium, in the American Journal of Arch- 
aeology for 1908, p. 172, as well as to his review of 
Huelsen-Jordan, Topegraphie, in the American 
Journal of Philology 28.325. In his paragraph on 
the Servian wall, the author mentions (p. 37, note) 
recent investigations of P. Graffunder: it is worth 
noting that these have since been published in detail 
in an extensive article in Klio for 1911, 83-123. He 
also takes account of the excavations of 1906 in the 
Forum of Trajan, accepting Huelsen’s interpreta- 
tion of the inscription and rejecting Boni’s view as 
“not linguistically acceptable”. In this opinion I 
heartily concur, though I should not agree with him 
in calling the stele inscription of the Forum “the 
earliest Latin inscription which has come down to 
us” (p. 44). The inscription of the Praenestine 
fibula is just as truly Latin and a century earlier at 
least. In assigning the construction of the Rostra 
to “Trajan or one of his predecessors”, Dr. Ashby is 
of course quite safe, but on very doubtful ground. 
A much earlier date than the reign of Trajan is 
claimed by Dr. Van Deman, whose careful article 
on the “so-called Flavian Rostra” in the American 
Journal of Archaeology for 1909, 170-186 should 
have been mentioned in this connection. The article 
is illustrated by plans of imperial Rome and the 
Roman Forum and is closed by a brief but well 
selected bibliography. It might perhaps have been 


stated that both Kiepert and Huelsen’s Formae Urbis 
and Platner’s Topography will shortly appear in the 
second edition. 

For the section on Fauna no better author could 
have been found than Hofrath Otto Keller, the au- 
thor of Die Antike Tierwelt, of which the first 
volume appeared at Leipzig in 1909, apparently after 
the present article was written. | should suggest 
as a valuable supplement on the bibliographical side, 
the review of Recent Literature on Ancient Animal 
Names and Effigies by C. R. Eastman in A. J. P. 
30.322-331. The Flora, too, have received scientific 
treatment at the hands of Sir Turner Thistleton- 
Dyer, formerly Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, whose brief account will prove 
especially useful to those who are denied access to 
Hehn’s Kulturpflanzen. His habit, however, of quot- 
ing authors without definite references, while eco- 
nomical of space, is on the whole not to be com- 
mended. 

The chapter on Religion and Mythology by W. 
Warde Fowler (pp. 149-172) embraces Etrusean and 
other Italian communities as well as Rome and is 
on the whole quite satisfactory. It is surprising, 
however, to find Cato’s De Agri Cultura referred to 
by a scholar as De Re Rustica, as well as to see 
the positive statement that “the Etruscans made no 
original contribution of any value to humanity, left 
the world no legacy worth taking up” (p. 168). 
At the very least this is a debatable question, and 
there is much to be said on the other side. The 
bibliographies, too, leave much to be desired. For 
example, on p. 167, we miss G. Vaccai’s Le Feste 
di Roma Antica, and A. von Domaszewski’s Die 
Religion des rémischen Heeres and Abhandlungen 
zur romischen Religion (1909); and on p. 168 the 
exhaustive article Etrusker by Koerte and Skutsch 
in Pauly-Wissowa. W. von Bartels’s excellent Mon- 
ograph on Die etruskische Bronzeleber von Piacenza 
(1910) appeared too late to be available for this 
first edition. 

The fifth chapter, which is the work of F. H. 
Marshall of the British Museum, gives a clear and 
succinct account of the private antiquities, based for 
the most part on the best authorities. To be sure 
the monumental work of Hugo Bliimner on the 
same subject (Miller's Handbuch IV, 2, issued in 
1911), which would have been a source of strength 
from every point of view, did not appear in time 
to be of use to our author. But, to mention a 
few details, even without such aid the old error of 
identifying the Golden House and the superimposed 
Baths of Trajan with the Baths of Titus, which has 
run through a long series of works of reference, 
might have been corrected (pp. 175, 203, 204), and 
some reference might have been made (p. 199) to the 
important extant specimens of ancient Roman foot- 
wear, especially at the Saalburg (cf. Jacobi, Das 
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Rémerkastell Saalburg, pp. 495 f.). In his discussion 
of the so-called Elogium of Turia (C.1.L. VI, 1527, 
which should now be cited according to Dessau, 8393, 
or Bruns, Fontes’, p. 321, which give the fragment 
discovered in 1898), Mr. Marshall, following W. 
Warde Fowler, states as a fact the view of Della 
Torre and Mommsen that the inscription refers to 
Turia and her husband, Q. Lucretius Vespillo, with- 
out reference to the vigorous attacks that have been 
made upon it by Hirschfeld and others. My own 
opinion was stated in THe CLassicAL WEEKLY 3.135, 
and a review of the whole debated question is given 
by A. Stein in Bursians Jahresbericht for 1909, p. 
338. The bibliographies are good, but could be im- 
proved in a future issue by the addition of several 
important books that are omitted or that appeared 
too late for insertion. Some of these are given 
in my review of Tucker’s Life in the Roman World 
of Nero and St. Paul (THe CLassicAaL WEEKLY 4. 
148); others are to be found in Bliimner’s work 
above mentioned. Friedlander’s Sittengeschichte 
should of course be cited in the eighth edition (1910) 
and a reference to Niemann’s reconstruction of the 
library of Celsus at Ephesus (Jahreshefte d. oest. 
arch. Inst., 1905, Beiblatt, 65) would be valuable 
(p. 242). 

The brief chapter on the Roman theatre by J. 
H. Gray of Queen’s College is perhaps the least 
satisfactory in the whole book. The author de- 
scribes briefly the theatres of Pompeius, Marcellus 
and Balbus, mentions incidentally those at Tusculum, 
Faesulae and Pompeii, but entirely ignores all the 
other theatres of the empire from Orange and Tarra- 
gona to Timgad and Aspendus. On p. 519 he men- 
tions as theatre tickets existing tesserae “with a sta- 
tue on one side, a number on the other”, apparently 
unaware that Huelsen has proved these to be tesserae 
lusoriae (Rom. Mitteilungen for 1896, 249 ff. and 
Cagnat, Cours. d’Epig. Suppl., p. 486). The bibli- 
ography, too, is absurdly inadequate, containing only 
four titles, Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung 3 (cited 
on p. 515 by the page of the original edition of 1878), 
Ritschl’s Parerga, Middleton’s Remains (the only 
modern authority cited for the theatres in Rome) 
and Jebb in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. Very 
few of those who turn to this book for help are 
likely to regard this as a representative list of the 
best works in this field, but those few have a right 
to expect better guidance. They should at least have 
been referred to the work of Oehmichen, Leo and 
Hendrickson, of Lanciani, Huelsen and Inama, to 
mention only a few of those who in late years have 
dealt with one or another phase of the subject. 

The section on Architecture from the pen of the 
late Clement Gutch of King’s College discusses in a 
clear style and with sufficient illustration the develop- 
ment of Roman Architecture from the earliest times. 
The account of the Etruscan temple (p. 523) might 


have been made far more definite and instructive if 
the writer had made use of Th. Wiegand, Le temple 
etrugque d’apres Vitruve and L. Fenger, Le temple 
etrusco-latin de I’Italie centrale, as well as the re- 
mains now preserved in the Villa Papa Giulio and 
elsewhere. He is also guilty of a singular lapse in 
saying (p. 544) “the cella-wall is of peperino (lime- 
stone)”; in his bibliography (p. 549) he might have 
referred to the later editions of Huelsen’s Forum 
and Mau-Kelsey’s Pompeii. But these are minor 
points and do not alter the fact that Mr. Gutch 
was to a high degree successful in the performance 
of a really difficult task. 

The treatment of Sculpture by Mr. A. J. B. Wace 
deserves nothing but the highest praise, when we 
observe that it was written in 1906 and printed in 
1908, with the exception of the bibliography, which 
is brought down to 1910. On p. 565 the author con- 
fidently assigns to “the last years of Domitian” the 
medallions of the Arch of Constantine, but in view 
of the recent extensive discussion of this subject 
the question can hardly be regarded as settled. For 
a statement of the different theories see Reinach 
(Repertoire, p. 238), who is inclined to think that 
the reliefs have to do with Hadrian. 

Rather meager is the space devoted to Etruscan 
and Italian Terracottas by A. H. Smith of the Brit- 
ish Museum, who is also responsible for the corre- 
sponding chapter in the Companion to Greek Studies. 
The chief emphasis is laid on the use of terracotta in 
architecture and the rest of the subject receives 
scant attention. For example, only one brief para- 
graph is given to statues in terracotta and no men- 
tion is made of Bucchero, Arretine pottery, and other 
Italian wares. It seems highly desirable that these 
sides of the subject should be treated in such a 
Companion as this and the value of the bibliography 
could then be much enhanced by the addition of 
such works as Walter's Catalogue of Roman Pot- 
tery in the British Museum (1908), J. Déchelette’s 
Les vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule Romaine 
(1904), G. H. Chase, The Loeb Collection of Arre- 
tine Pottery (1908), and R. Pagenstecher, Die calen- 
ische Reliefkeramik (1909). 

The section on engraved gems by W. Ridgeway 
and that on Painting and Mosaic by F. R. Earp are 
both excellent and all that could be expected in so 
brief a compass. Professor Ridgeway, too, has con- 
tributed the articles on Measures, Weights and 
Money, a task for which he has peculiar fitness on 
account of his earlier work on the Origin of Metallic 
Currency and Weight Standards. His bibliographical 
list on p. 457 would be improved by the addition of 
Gnecchi, Monete romane (third ed. 1907, Eng. transl. 
of second ed. 1902), which is a good book for begin- 
ners, and Cohen, Monnaies, etc., should be cited in 
the later edition (1880-92). 

The chapter on Epigraphy is from the pen of the 
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general editor himself, and though fairly satisfactory 
as a brief outline of the subject, is unreliable in spots 
and now and then shows dependence on antiquated 
sources. In the selection of the illustrations it is a 
pity that real photographs of the stones themselves 
were not secured instead of the imperfect repro- 
ductions taken from Ritschl and Huebner, which 
give a very inadequate conception of the appearance 
of the inscriptions. On pages 739-743 we find an 
excellent synopsis of Huebner’s chapter on the epi- 
graphical alphabet in Exempla (pp. lii-lxxxiii), which 
is duly acknowledged as the primary authority (p. 
743, note). Notwithstanding the fact that Huebner’s 
work on this subject is now in need of revision, 
this synopsis will be useful, especially to those who 
have at hand no copy of the original. But the trea- 
tise of the Cambridge Public Orator as a whole 
must be “used with caution” by the unprofessional 
student who cannot supply from his own knowledge 
the necessary supplements and corrections. A few 
definite examples may be adduced by way of illus- 
tration. Notwithstanding the generally accepted 
view of Wolfflin that none of the elogia of the Scipios 
is earlier than 200 B.C., the author states without 
comment (p. 729) the old view that the epitaph of 
Scipio Barbatus is not later than the year 234. It 
is scarcely correct to say (p. 730) that Claudius 
used “an antisigma for a sound between bs and ps”. 
On the same page the statement that double vowels 
are found in inscriptions from 133-75 B. C. and “from 
that date to the second half of the third century 
the long vowel was distinguished by an apex” is 
strictly true but on the face of it misleading. Double 
vowels to indicate long quantity are occasionally 
found much later than 75 and the use of the apex 
is far from regular. On page 753 we are told that 
no specimens of tesserae hospitales have been found. 
In this error the author, I suspect, is following 
Professor Egbert, entirely overlooking the two fa- 
mous and undoubted examples which are preserved 
in Rome and Vienna. The Vienna specimen was 
reproduced by Ritschl in PLME, IT A, but was not 
generally recognized until 1895, when the second 
example, now in the Museo delle Terme, was re- 
ported from Lacus Fucinus. It is reproduced in 
Notizie d. Scavi, 1895, p. 87, and discussed by Max 
Ihm in Rheinisches Museum 51 (1806). p. 473. We 
may excuse Egbert for having missed a discovery 
which was so recent in 1896, but between his Intro- 
duction and the present Companion fourteen years 
have intervened. The general bibliography is ex- 
cellent, though some of the later monographs are 
missing, particularly in the sections on the alphabet 
(p. 730), and on language (p. 764). At the bottom 
of p. 731 it might have been worth while for the 
benefit of American students to state that casts of 
the Stele of the Roman Forum are to be seen in 
the Museums of Harvard and Johns Hopkins. 


The section devoted to Palaeography is by Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson, the author of the well- 
known handbook, who has given us here in the brief 
compass of twenty-six pages an admirable account 
of the subject. And the new treatise is far more 
than a synopsis of the earlier work, for the writer 
has kept pace with the discoveries of recent years 
and shows it on every page. For example, he prints 
on p. 771 a facsimile of the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
of an epitome of Livy which now furnishes for the 
first time an excellent example of a mixed uncial 
and minuscule literary hand of the third century, a 
style of writing which is discussed on p. 774. The 
bibliography is good and for the most part brought 
down to date. A few suggestions, however, are 
made for its improvement in the second edition 
which is sure to be called for. Arndt’s Schrifttafeln 
should be cited in its latest edition (not 1887-1888) 
and Steffens’ second edition appeared in 1909. Im- 
portant addenda are C. I. L., IV, suppl. part 2, by 
Mau (1909) for the graffiti and Studia Palaeogra- 
phica by E. A. Loew (Sitzungsberichte of the Mu- 
nich Academy, 1910), as well as the forthcoming 
Palaeografia Iberica by J. M. Burnam. 

Possibly too large a part of this review has been 
devoted to the errors and omissions which are ine- 
vitable in a work of this character. The criticism, 
however, is offered in a friendly spirit and should 
not be allowed to obscure the real merits of the 
book, which is on the whole thoroughly creditable 
and worthy of a prominent place in the library of 
every classical student. 

H. L. Witson. 


At a meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
held in the forenoon of Saturday, April 3, in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, there was a Symposium on the 
subject of Reform in Grammatical Nomenclature 
in the Study of the Languages. The speakers an- 
nounced on the program were Professor William 
Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago, who 
presented the principal paper; Professor C. R. 
Rounds of the State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, Professor C. L. Meader of the University 
of Michigan, Professor A. F. Kuersteiner of Indiana 
University, Professor C. P. Wagner of the University 
of Michigan, Professor Tobias J. C. Diekhoff of the 
University of Michigan, and Professor F. N. Scott 
of the University of Michigan, who discussed the 
subject from the viewpoints of the different lan- 
guages and general linguistics. After discussion the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

RESOLVED, that the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club recommends to the American Philological As- 
sociation, the Modern Language Association, and 
the National Educational Association, the formation 
of a joint Committee of Fifteen, which shall consist 
of five members from each of the three Associations 
and which shall be requested to work out a system 
of grammatical nomenclature applicable to the an- 
cient and modern languages most commonly studied, 
with a view to harmonizing so far as possible exist- 
ing differences in nomenclature. , 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


F. W. Ketsey. 
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